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Celebrate the Past, Embrace the Future 


The 


“The future is no place to place your better days” 
- David Matthews 
Dave Matthews Band 


Perhaps the songwriter is telling us we should 
live the best we can in the days we live right now. 
It could be he’s telling us that the impact of our 
best given today, shapes the natural order for 
tomorrow. 

One thingis certain: The future gets better when 
we give the best of ourselves now. It would seem 
that the 49ers of the California Gold Rush days 
understood this. 

The same could be said of the life ofa Cal State 
Long Beach 49er. For some students, “years ofpain 
“is more appropriate—undeniably, though, a 
lifetime of riches. I can’t be sure how many 
millionaires emerged from the Gold Rush. I do 
know, however, that Levi Strauss stitched a pair 
of canvas pants popular with the miners of 1849. 
One hundred years later Levi was still around as 
classes began at the newly opened Los Angeles- 
Orange County State College. 

Not unlike the Gold Rush 49ers, the students, 
faculty and administration of the new college in 
1949 longed for a more exciting life and weren't 
afraid to reach out and grab it. 


“Old Gold” mining sign photo by Tracy Reynolds 


Editor: 


Maxine Merlino was one of the original 160 
students at Los Angeles-Orange County State 
College who set out to be a pioneer-49er of a new 
time and place. Merlino, her classmates and others 
who started the journey 50 years ago, seta standard 
for the future by giving their best. 

By taking risks and believing in those risks, 
Merlino embodies the Cal State Long Beach 49er 
spirit. In this commemorative issue of University 
Magazine, Tracy Reynolds shares with us many of 
Merlino’s surprises and memories of a life well 
lived—still. 

In honor of the university's 50th anniversary, 
Derrick Engoy takes us on a little retro walk down 
1949 Memory Lane, then drops us back onto 1999 
Reality Road. Engoy gives fuel to the old cliché “the 
more things change, the more they stay the same.” 


A compilation of photos reflects how the campus - 


face has changed in 50 years—one hopes for the 
better. When the campus first opened, the classroom 
buildings were converted apartments—yet they had 
a bookstore. 

Students at CSULB in the mid 1980s might not 
agree that much changed in thirty-plus years. Daniel 
Martinez is one of those students. A 1987 graduate, 


Martinez’s memories are many, but not all are 


associated with “comfort.” Martinez did overcome 
lack of proper ventilation in the art buildings, 
however, to move on with his devotion to art. Hehas 
become a beacon of light to children in the Long 
Beach community. John Caldwell shines a light on 
this inspiring 49er who does his “best” today to help 
shape better days for the future. 

In 1949, while CSULB was in its infancy, a young 
jazz enthusiast named Chuck Niles was starting 
out in radio. Christina Esparza chronicles an 
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The Student Health Service wishes to congratulate 


interesting career that halfa century later has the 
“voice of jazz” sharing a home with the 50-year- 
old campus. Serendipity flourishes. 

The first graduating class in 1950 had 31 
students—all recipients of bachelor of arts degrees. 
In CSULB’s beginning there was very little 
diversity of curriculum. Vanessa Dominguez 
dazzles us with demographics on how much that 
has changed since the campus opened. 

Eliza Escano discovers that community service 
is alive and well on campus. Her profile of the 
occupational studies professor who helps bridge 
the gap between the community and the university 
is only one example of the commitment CSULB 
makes to the continued growth and improvement 
of the community. Go Beach! 

Finally, Kerry Bromberg takes us on a nostalgic 
trip to the old Long Beach Pike. His reminiscent 
tale of the roller coaster ride brought on a flood of 
memories for me. My dad loved it, too. I wonder if 
heaven has a roller coaster? 

Thank you to the writers, photographers, 
illustrators, production staff, business staff, 
printers, and our always-smiling copy editor, Nikki. 

On behalf of the University Magazine “team,” 
please accept our gratitude for all of your hard 
work and patience while we learned. 

As for the “team,” I say thank you for playing 
in “my yard” for a while. I hope you had fun and 
that you learned something worthwhile from our 
time together. I know who you are, what you did, 
and what you mean to me. That’s what J learned. 

To the CSULB 49ers of the next 50 years, I say 
buena suerte, and good health to us all. We may 
notalways get toskiin virgin snow orruninsmooth 
sand, but when we get the chance to blaze a trail 
let's make the best of it. 


- Carmen Madrid 
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the University Community on CSULB's soth Anniversary! 


The Student Health Service back then... 
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1999: Today's SHS health professionals. 


The Student Health Service 1999 remodeling is complete. Grand re-opening Spring 2000 


All New: 

¢ Health Resource Center 
¢ Fast Track Exam Rooms 
e Accessible Restrooms 

¢ Pharmacy 
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1960: The early years at the SHS reception desk. 


..and now 


-1999: The new nursing station 


Student Health Service 
Student 


Services Division 


Here's to another healthy 50 years! 
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1999: A friendly & caring SHS staff. 


Confidential Appointments & Fastrack 
¢ (562) 985-1638 

Health Resource Center 

¢ (562) 985-4609 

Information & Advice 

* (562) 985-4771 | 
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The Voice of Jazz 


By Christina L. Esparza 


iG is 3 p.m. and there is 

nothing on the radio. As 

you turn the dial, a bombardment of loud 
commercials and annoying disc jockeys assault your 
ears until you hit 88.1FM, KLON. 

Program manager Ken Borgers says KLON has 
been on the Cal State Long Beach campus since 1981. 
Before then, KLON belonged to the Long Beach 
Unified School District where they played anything 
from opera to blue grass, and special programming 
for elementary school children. When the school 
district could no longer support KLON, the station 
moved. The next logical step was CSULB, where a 
jazz and news format that was needed at the time 
was adopted, Borgers said. 

"CSULB is a ‘meeting place of ideas,'" Borgers 
says. "It's a stimulating environment to do radio." 

You may hear the sound of bebopping and cool 
tunes, but when the music stops, the voice riding 
the airwaves is soft, deep, mellow and cool, like 
smooth jazz. Itis Chuck Niles. Niles uses his golden 
voice to promote jazz, or what he calls "the best music 
in the world." This year, he celebrates his fiftieth 
year on the radio with a new compact disc entitled 
"Chuck Niles' Golden Anniversary." 

“Chuck is to jazz what Vin Scully is to 
sportscasting," Borgers says. 

The 72 year-old disc jockey stands like a California 
redwood with some snow on his roof and a smile as 
wide as the sea. He is "beautiful people," says KLON 
office manager, Piper Dave. "His jazz knowledge and 
love for music speaks a long way." 

"I've always loved jazz," Niles says. He loved jazz 
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Daily Forty-Niner Publications is presently 
accepting applications for the following 
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The Daily Forty-Niner, the daily award- 
winning student newspaper, is looking 
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Applicants must be journalism majors or 
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from the first days of playing his clarinet at seven. 
When he left the Army as a young man, he entered 
the Golden Era of jazz with his clarinet. 

In 1950, Niles got his first radio job. Work became 
demanding. He couldn't put all the time into practicing 
that great musicians do. He didn't think he played 
that well anyway, so he devoted his time to radio. 

During his 50 years in radio, he has become the 
voice of jazz. In 1998, Niles was awarded a star on 
the Hollywood Walk of Fame. 

"I damn near passed out on the air," Niles says 


after he heard the news of his star. 

Niles might be 72, but he's still out hitting three 
clubs a night, dancing and playing, Dave says. 
“Whenever you hear Chuck listening to his 
earphones, or when he's on the air, it sounds like 
he's having a party," Dave says. 

Last October, Niles was master of ceremonies at a 
concert he calls "a dignified event," where a performer 
was really wailing the blues and she started to dance, 
so he went out there and started dancing with her. "I 
don't think they'll ask me back next year," he laughs. 

Not only does Niles love the jazz community, the 
jazz community loves him. "The world loves Chuck." 
Dave says. The phone is ringing all day with people 
who want him to play their music on the air, invite 
him to concerts and ask him to write the liner notes 
to their CD's. He rarely says no. "He is so down-to- 
earth," Dave says. 

"I never miss a show," says Nancy Norzagaray, a 
devoted KLON listener. "I even have a CD where 
you can hear him say 'Let's hear that one again." 

Jazz has left a mark on America, and Niles has left 
his special mark on jazz. "Jazz is a democratic art form," 
he says. "You can say and do whatever you want." 

With this attitude, Niles strides onto campus 
Monday through Friday, just as he has done for the 
last nine years. He grabs a cup of black coffee from 
the food cart outside the station and sits on a cement 
bench surrounded by weeping trees and green grass, 
which he calls "a nice lay out." Then, at 3 p.m., he 
enters the station and begins his show. 

"I hope I did my part in preserving the art form, 
jazz," Niles says. As he influences a new generation 
of listeners, Niles can be assured of his contribution 
to the preservation of jazz. - UM 
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Arte Es Mi Vida 


By John Caldwell 


ith confidence in his step, Daniel 

Martinez walked on stage to receive 

his award. Martinez was in the presence of 
the mayor, numerous community leaders, and several of 
his peers as he reached for the triangular crystal with 
his name engraved on it. 

It was the 1999 Annual Distinguished Arts 
Awards in Long Beach, Calif., and Martinez was 
receiving the award for visual artist. Among the soft 
light stencils projecting forest scenes on the walls of 
the Alpert Jewish Community Center, one bright 
spotlight shined on Daniel. 

“T would like to thank you very much for 
making this possible,” Daniel said. 

“Arte es mi vida, mi vida es mi arte.” 

Martinez’s art education programs have 
reached over 8,000 children from 350 elementary, 
middle, and high schools all over the Southland. 

He has provided art workshops for Long Beach 
Parks and Recreations, the United Nations UNICEF 
programs, Long Beach Unified Schools, and Artists 
Reaching Out to Kids. This award is recognition of 
his art and of his commitment to the community. 

Martinez returned to a table in front of the 
stage where members of his family sat. It was one of 
many displaying the artwork of a student as its cen- 
terpiece. 

This was an unusual evening for the artist 
who was uncharacteristically clad in formal attire. 
He who received subtle yet important nods from com- 
munity leaders as each took the stage to receive or 
present an award. 


Martinez's art education 


programs have reached over 
8,000 children... 


Several days later, at the new Museum of 
Latin American Art in Long Beach, Martinez was in 
the spotlight again. This time, however, he presented 
himself in blue jeans and an old striped shirt covered 
with a collection of indefinite stains. 

Martinez, a Cal State University, Long Beach 
graduate in 1987, is now Artist in Residence/Educator 
at MoLAA. He recently won the 1999 Hispanic 
Achievement Award for youth empowerment. 

Among the many youth-oriented programs 
he has created, Vecindad is his showpiece. It is an 
extensive multi-school art education program he 
facilitates at MoLAA. 

“We want to build a better cultural indi- 
vidual,” Martinez said of the children who come 
to Vecindad. “We want them all being friends and 


The artist 
captures 
St. Mark's 
Cathedral 
as it keeps 
watch in 
the 
distance 
over 
sleeping 
gondolas in 
the 
Venetian 
canals 
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neighbors.” 

The 38-year-old artist lives in the vicinity of 
MoLAA with his cat, Critter. “I teach in the neighbor- 
hood where I live,” Martinez said, sitting in a small 
courtyard at the entrance to MoLAA. “That's impor- 
tant to the kids.” 

More than 800 students from local schools at- 
tended Vecindad workshops in the past month alone. 
“Schools don’t have enough art,” he said. “I try tomake 
it entertaining as well as educational.” In the court- 
yard, paintings and crafts created by school children 
hang proudly. “It keeps 
my heart young,” 
Martinez said of the pro- 
gram. “I like giving back.” 

Martinez also | 
teaches teachers the ba- | 
sics of art education in a 
program called MoLAA | 
Connections. He collabo- 
rates with city youth and 
social and crime preven- 
tion programs in Long | 
Beach. 

“Daniel is a tal- 
ented artist who not only 
creates and shares his art 
but has dedicated himself to helping youngsters,” said 
Beverly O’Neill, mayor of Long Beach. “We are proud 
of his commitment not only to his work, but to the city 
itself.” Mayor O’Neill, a friend of Martinez, is also a 
CSULB alumnus. 

Martinez is the son of a military man. He 
was born in Fresno, and grew 
up surrounded by big valley 
agriculture. He boasts of be- 


farmlands. 


pre ewvenencitg. /@UOTiLe. forms. Of 


farm work at a very young 
age, Martinez decided he was 
meant for something else. 

“T said forget it,” Martinez said. “I grabbed 
my pen and books and started drawing.” 

He credits his first grade teacher, Ms. Sassy, with 
teaching him to stand up for his ideas, thereby shaping 
his future in art. “She tore a page out of my [drawing] 
book and told me I was doing it wrong,” Daniel said. “T 
told her I was doing it right.” 

Later, he received encouragement from his 
middle school teachers and his father. “My father 


expression. 
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Martinez displays the original rendering for the mural at The Pizza Place and Garden Cafe in Long Beach 


The mural depicts a warm afternoon in Venice 


Painting murals is 
ing a Latino artist from the Qne of Martinez 's 


really inspired me. He always told me to work 
smart.” Martinez describes his father as a man who 
instilled in him what he needed to be a success. “My 
father told me, ‘If you’re gonna really bust yourself, 
it will pay off.’ He also told me to get 50 percent down 
payment on every project.” 

Martinez worked as an apprentice at a 
silkscreen shop at age 14. He took his first commu- 
nity college course at 16 and was encouraged to go 
to CSULB. 

“By the time I came to college, I already knew 
a lot,” Martinez said. “I was working as an art direc- 
tor for a textile com- 
pany.” 

Martinez’s days asa 
student at CSULB are 
now a collage of memo- 
ries. “You make friends 
for life in college.” 

Currently, Martinez 
facilitates workshops at 
CSULB, and provides 
interns with opportuni- 
ties in his youth pro- 
grams. 

Martinez is also 
working on his 34" mu- 
ral. It will appear at a local restaurant where he is 
also designing backgrounds and themes. 

Painting murals is one of Matinez's favorite 
forms of expression. He has brought his art to the 
walls of inner-city schools that would otherwise be 
devoid of color. 

Martinez also works on jew- 
elry, textiles and fashion art. He 
uses intense colors to express a 
common theme—women. 

Recently, he and some of his 
students created a painting that 
will appear in a fourth grade Cali- 
fornia history book. 

Beyond a sincere desire to 
help the children of his community become good 
adults, Martinez takes on the role of the strug- 
gling artist with a practical kind of passion. 

With a warm chuckle, he remembers the ad- 
vice of a former art teacher, which he passes on to 
other young artists. 

If you’re debating whether or not you want 
to take on a job, “look in your wallet, and ask your- 
self if you could use the money,” he said. - UM 
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thlete, grandmother, original Cal State 

Long Beach 49er, artist, retired dean-- 

all these words to describe octogenarian 
dynamo Maxine Merlino. At 87, Merlino embod- 
ies many aspects of the history of CSULB. Present 
for CSULB's inception in 1949, she has been 
deeply involved in the school's evolution over the 
past 50 years. As student, teacher and dean, 
Merlino’s contribution to the spirit and educa- 
tional integrity that constitute the CSULB expe- 
rience is significant. Her life achievements are a 
wonder, and she serves as a unique role model to 
all members of this academic community, past and 
present. 

To examine Merlino's accomplishments one 
must start with a glimpse at her childhood. 
Born in Portland, Ore., in 1912, Merlino was for- 
tunate to attend the only elementary school in 
the city that had a swimming pool. She learned 
to swim at the age of 12, and was "hooked" from 
then on. Competing from the age of 13 for the 
Multomah Athletic Club in Portland, Merlino held 
a Pacific Coast record in backstroke for seven 
years until it was broken by future actress Esther 
Williams. 

"I went to Los Angeles in 1932 to compete in 


the 100-yard backstroke at the Olympie-Trials, z 
but I didn't make the Olympic team," Merlino 


said. "I didn't lose too much sleep over it though. 
I tried my best and moved on from there." 

It was not long before Merlino decided to pur- 
sue another passion -- art. She spent three 
years studying at the Museum Art School in Port- 
land before winning a scholarship to the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York City at the age of 24. 
Her talents were such that the U.S. government 
employed her to paint three murals , one of which 
still hangs in Washington, D.C. 

"I loved New York," Merlino said. "Every day 
was so exhilarating, I could hardly fall asleep 
at night." 

World War II, however, broke out and Merlino's 
husband was transferred to Southern California. 
She worked on Terminal Island as a scientific il- 
lustrator for the Army Air Corps before landing a 
job with legendary film producer/director Preston 
Sturges. 

When Sturges returned to New York in 1949, 
Merlino decided to return to school to earn her 
bachelor's degree. CSULB was in its infancy and 
was an appealing place to be, Merlino said. She 
lived near Recreation Park at the time and it was 
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easy for her to walk across the golf course to the apart- 
ment building on Anaheim Street where classes were 
first held. 

"I was so excited to be back in school even though I 
was three weeks late in registering," Merlino said. "I 
had almost 300 units of art classes butI wanted to 
concentrate on academics so I could finish my degree. 
I took 18 units of classes that first year." 

An original 49er, Merlino graduated with CSULB's 
first class in 1950 and went on to earn her master's 
degree from CSULB in 1952. 

"I had the greatest professors. In those early days 
you got acquainted with every person at Cal State 
Long Beach." 

At the invitation of then Fine Arts Dean John 
Olson, Merlino joined the faculty in a shared position 
with theatre arts and art in 1951. While finishing her 
master's degree, she taught 

classes and designed productions in the fledgling 49er 
Theatre. 

"I got hired to work in the theater because of all 
my years working with Preston [Sturges]," Merlino 
said. "The theater was where the Outpost is now, and 
only sat 60 people. The campus was very different 
then." 

Teaching at CSULB was a rewarding and interest- 


ing experience,-according to Merlino. She laughingly: 


reminisces about having to bring bed sheets to hang 
in the windows of the building where human anatomy 
drawing classes were held as there were no blinds for 
privacy. ; 

"But Cal State Long Beach is and always was the 
most beautiful college campus in California," she said. 

Merlino went on to earn her doctorate in his- 
tory from USC in 1962. She returned to CSULB 
to teach a variety of art classes, serve on the Aca- 
demic Senate and participate in several academic 
committees. 

"I taught theater design up until I retired in 
1976," Merlino said. "I just loved it. I loved teach- 
ing here." 

She eventually rose to dean of the College of 
Fine Arts from 1972-76. At the time she was the | 
only female dean on campus except the dean of { 
women. 

According to Diana Walti, director of public rela- 
tions for the College of the Arts, Merlino became a 
mentor to some of the College's most successful 
alumni. She counseled Tony Baxter, who is currently 
senior vice president of imagineering at Disney Stu- 
dios, and Robert Keene, a designer who has created 
sets for every major award show on television. 
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Merlino remains in contact with Baxter and Keene. 

Not surprisingly, Merlino has been far from idle 
since her retirement from CSULB in 1976. After 45 
years away from competitive swimming, Merlino dove 
back into the water at age 60 when she was invited to 
join the Long Beach Master's Team. 

"I was teaching my granddaughter how to swim at 
the Belmont Plaza pool when someone asked me if I 
wanted to join a Master's team," Merlino said. "I just 
figured it would be good for me to keep fit, so I said 
‘sure.”” 

When she entered her first Masters swimming meet 
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27 years ago, she only knew one stroke -- the back- 
stroke. Unfortunately, the first event was the 1,500- 
meter freestyle race. Never daunted by a challenge, 
Merlino swam the whole race doing the backstroke, 
and won. While she continues to win races today, she 
now swims all competitive strokes. 

Merlino was inducted into the Swimmer's Hall of 
Fame in April, 1999. She is with good company; fa- 
mous actors Johnny Weismuller and Esther Williams 
are also members of this elite fellowship, which was 
developed by the Swiss-based International Master's 
Association. 
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"When I found out that the International Master's 
Association wanted to nominate me to the Hall of 
Fame, I thought they had the wrong person," Merlino 
said. "But then they told me that I had accumulated 
179 world records in my 25-plus years swimming with 
them. I was surprised and delighted." 

Today, Merlino rarely experiences a dull moment. 
On Sept. 15, 1999, she received an official commen- 
dation from the City of Long Beach Mayor, Beverly 
O'Neill, for her outstanding contribution to the com- 
munity. Merlino travels extensively, and recently com- 
pleted her 38th trip to Europe. She continues to moun- 
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a Merlino with City 
of Long Beach 
Mayor Beverly 
O’Neill in Sep- 
tember (above). 
Both Merlino and 
ia O'Neill are origi- 
Anal 49ers . 


Merlino with 
Tony Baxter, se- 
nior vice presi- 
dent of 
limagineering at 
\Disney Studios 
(left). 


tain climb, ski, and hits the pool almost daily. 

"I learned to golf at 75," Merlino said. "I never 
take a cart, but I seem to be a bit more wobbly 
than I used to be. My husband says ‘You know 
what's wrong with you Maxine, you just move too 
fast.” 

We should all have that problem at 87. 

- UM 


Thanks to Diana Walti, director of public relations 
for the College of the Arts, for her contributions to 
this story. 


Current CSULB 
President Robert 
Maxson might be 
secretly relieved 
\ that, unlike 
@\ CSULB's first 
president, P. 
Verne) to. 
Peterson, his 
duties do 
not include 
painting 
signs. 


Our Camp 
Changes 


Over 
The Years 


This guy 
thinks he 
has 
problems 
finding his 
car in 1949. 
Let's 
introduce 
him to Lot 11. 


Old photos courtesy of university archives 


I bet Fred 

Woods in his 
tiny bookstore 
back in 1949, 
never dreamed it 

would someday 
evolve into the 
campus megastore it 
is today. 


Photo by Cristian Vera Aleman 


What a difference...from a 
few converted apartment 
buildings to pyramids and 
waterfalls. 


Photo courtesy of Public Relations Office 


Not only did 
the basketball 
shots get 
longer, 
so did 
the shorts. 


Photo by Matt Brown 
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magine that you could step into a time 

machine and be transported back to Long 

Beach, Calif., in the late 1940s, or more 

specifically, 1949. What would you see? All 

of the recent refurbishment of downtown 
would be gone and there would be no Pyramid at 
the newly opened California State University. 

The freeways that form the life-giving arteries of 
the Los Angeles Basin would be but narrow lanes 
running through oil fields and citrus groves. And 
where the Aquarium of the Pacific and the Long 
Beach Convention Center now stand would be the 
Pike. 

The Long Beach Pike was an amusement pier 
located along the shore of downtown between Pine 
and Chestnut Avenues. It was built in 1911 by 
Charles I.D. Looff, a New York businessman and 
amusement park developer. 

Officially called "The Walk of a Thousand Lights," 
it was named for the light standards that lined the 
Pike and those that were strung from the buildings. 
The Pike housed several dance halls, a merry-go- 
round and concession stands offering every type of 
game imaginable. . 

There were restaurants, movie theatres, bingo 
palaces, parades, freak shows, barkers and tattoo 
parlors. 

What originally started off as a boardwalk with 
concessionaires would soon change. By the 1940s, 
the Pike had become more like an amusement park. 

Rides of every shape and form were built, from 
the Tunnel of Love, the Dodge-em-Cars, and the 
Funhouse to the world's first double Ferris wheel. 
But the most famous of all of the rides was the 
Cyclone Racer roller coaster. 

The Cyclone Racer was probably the most 
enduring symbol of the Pike. It was a red, white and 
blue coaster that was made in Italy. The track for 
this coaster was one-half mile long and would run 


from young and 


Photograph from the archives of the Historical Society of Long Beach 


In 1949, the Cyclone Racer dominated the Long Beach Pike Boardwalk. 
Although shown here in a quieter moment, it is not hard to 
believe this wooden wonder could elicit screams of terror | 
old alike. 
Looff's Amusements, is all that remains of the old Pike. 
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THE THRILL IS LONG GONE 
FORGOTTEN wo 
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eight four-person cars. The track had many twists, 
turns, climbs and drops. 

Debbie Ponhold of Lakewood, Calif., remembers 
the Pike well. As a child, her grandmother Florence 
Cauldwell would take her on summer days down to 
the Pike. She specifically remembers the Cyclone. 

“She loved that 
roller coaster,” 
Ponhold said. “Every 
time we would go down 
there, we would have 
to ride it. There were 
times when she would 
ride it five times in one 
day. In fact, other 
mothers would pay her 
to take their children 
down to the Pike just 
because they knew 
that she liked riding it 
so much.” 

Ponhold doesn't 
remember the coaster 
that fondly, though. 

"When I was a child, the Cyclone was the biggest 
roller coaster around," she said. "It always seemed 
to sway and rattle. 

“There was one part of it, the final drop, which 
went straight towards the water. I always thought 
that we would go right in. It would scare me every 
time.” 

To this day, she has never ridden another roller 
coaster. 
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time.” 


“There was one part of it, the 
final drop, which went straight 
towards the water. I always 
thought that we would go right 
in. It would scare me every 


— Debbie Ponhold, 
former Cyclone rider 


Ponhold can still remember the sights, smells and 
sounds of the Pike. Her childhood memories are of 
this before the breakwater, with the waves crashing 
along the shore. She would eat hot dogs from the 
food stands. This was a special treat, since her 
grandmother was very particular about the kinds of 
food that she would eat. She even remembers the 
smell of the cotton 
candy machines. 
Unfortunately, the 
Pike did not stay 
this way. With the 
discovery of oil 
offshore in the 
1960s and the 
development of 
Long Beach and 
Los Angeles 
harbors, people 
didn't gather at the 
boardwalk quite as 
they had in the 
past. 

The crowds grew more raucous and the stands 
and the rides became more dilapidated. There was 
growing competition from Disneyland and Knott's 
Berry Farm. 

The building of the breakwater hurt the Pike the 
most. With the shoreline drastically changed, it was 
as if the boardwalk had been moved somewhere else. 
It was no longer at the beach. 

Even a face-lift would not allow the once-great 
Pike to regain some of its former glory. 
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September 15, 1968 was the last day that the 
Cyclone took on riders. 

The land that it was built on, originally leased 
from the city in 1911, was reclaimed and used to 
complete the south end of the Long Beach (710) 
freeway. 

In 1979, with the closing of the roller coaster and 
continuing financial losses, the Pike was closed. 

The Pike stayed boarded up for many years. In 
the early 1990s, the city of Long Beach began to 
remodel and redevelop the downtown area. Very few 
of the structures from the Pike remain, just a few 
small businesses with ties to the past. 

One of the few remnants of the Pike is an old white 
structure known as Looff's Amusements. It's an 
arcade filled with the latest technologically- 
advanced video games, near the original site of the 
Pike. 

A look downtown now shows a dramatically 
different landscape. Pine Street has new restaurants 
and theatres. 

The Blue Line runs to the heart of the city from 
downtown Los Angeles. 

The Long Beach Convention Center and 
numerous hotels gleam like glass monoliths in the 
bright sunlight. 

Shoreline Village has parking lots filled to 
capacity every night with people visiting the shops 
and taverns. 

But there is no smell of hot dogs and cotton candy 
in the air, no sight of the waves crashing beneath 
the boardwalk and no sound of the rattling Cyclone 
with the screams of its riders trailing behind. - UM 
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Building a Bridge to 
the Community 


By Eliza Escano 


Illustration by Brett Bayley 


r. Len Albright knew very little about 

California State University Long Beach 

before he met Dr. Richard Resurreccion, a 
CSULB Occupational Studies professor, at a 
President’s Council on Disabilities Leadership 
Conference in 1976 in Washington, D.C. 
Resurreccion was, however, well aware of Albright’s 
excellent reputaton in the field of special education. 
So, when a position in the occupational studies 
department opened at CSULB, Resurreccion 
immediately contacted Albright. 

“When I met Dr. Albright, he was a doctorate 
student at University of Illinois under a unique 
doctoral program that combined special education and 
vocational education,” Resurreccion said. “He had a 
very strong academic specialization in this area.” 

Albright had been an associate professor with a 
joint appointment in the departments of vocational 
education and special education at University of 
Vermont for four years when, in 1984, CSULB’s 
president, Stephen Horn, offered him the position. 
It has been more than 15 years since Albright joined 
the CSULB family. He still exhibits a tireless 
enthusiasm for the campus and its surroundings. 

“The fact that our university is still young but 
has matured very well has thoroughly impressed 
me,” Albright said. “Administrators and faculty alike 
hold a very strong commitment to the larger 
community and in making CSULB the university of 
choice for students,” he said. 

A year after accepting the position, Albright 
increased the department’s scholarly activities. He 
established an Omicron Tau Theta chapter, a 
national graduate school honor society for vocational 


education. CSULB is the only instituton without a 
doctoral program that has such an honor society. 
“The organization placed our graduate program in 
the league of other universities with world-renowned 
stature,” Resurreccion said. 

Throughout his career, Albright has directed a 
myriad of federally sponsored research and training 
programs that help educators work with disabled 
students. 

Presently, he is the director of a three-year 
program funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Office of Special Education and 
Rehablitation Services that targets teacher aides and 
paraeducators from underrepresented populations. 

As CSULB heads toward a new century, Albright 
sees the need for more university emphasis on 
volunteer work and service-learning initiatives. “As 
a university, we have resources right at our fingertips 
that we can round up to improve the lives of those 
in need and at the same time enhance the learning 
process of our students,” Albright said. 

To meet this need, Albright has helped develop the 
University and Community Collaborative of Long 
Beach, of which he is the chair. The Collaborative is a 
project composed of leaders from local government 
agencies, education, community-based organizations 
and local neighborhoods. It is a broad-based health, 
education and human service group that promotes 
partnerships among all its entities on behalf of low- 
income families in Long Beach. 

The Collaborative plans to commence its services 
on campus next semester. The group proposes to 
conduct a longitudinal study of low-income families 
in the city’s economically disadvantaged 
neighborhoods and provide technological support for 
other community-based programs. 

“The Collaborative represents many different 
agencies and possesses great potential,” Albright 
said. “With the support of faculty and students 
of CSULB, I hope to witness the success of the 
program and make its presence felt in the larger 
community.” - UM 


More Students, More Degrees, 


More Landscaping 


n 1949, P. Victor Peterson, the first 

president of Cal State Long Beach, 

envisioned an institution that would 
expand with the growing needs of its students. 
Due to the post-World War If population 
growth, the State Assembly established a state 
college on the border of Orange County and 
the southeastern part of Los Angeles County 
to serve the growing educational needs of the 
surrounding communities. 

Over the past 50 years, Peterson’s dream 
has materialized into a burgeoning urban 
university. What began as a simple collection 
of converted apartment buildings, housing 160 
students and 13 instructors has grown to more 
than 4 million square feet of complex structures. 
An estimated 30,000 students and 1700 instructors 
fill the rooms of these buildings in 1999. 

The main focuses of the college during its first 
year were teacher education, business education, 
and liberal arts. The majority of students were 21 
to 24 years in age. The GI Bill had now opened the 
opportunity for higher education to many who never 
had the chance before, so the student body included 
many veterans. 

The aerospace and shipping industries became 
prominent in the Long Beach community during 
the late 1950’s. As a result, CSULB began offering 
engineering and more business courses. 

In 1958, college administrators projected that 
5,000 students would be attending the college in 
the next few years, but this projection was 
underestimated. By 1960 enrollment was already 
at 10,000. Six years later the student population 
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had reached the 20,000 mark. 

According to university archive files, the 
student population in 1975 included people from 
more than 51 counties in California, 45 states and 
89 different countries. There were now seven 
schools offering 58 baccalaureate degrees and 51 
master’s degrees. CSULB was earning its place 
as an internationally-renowned institution of 
higher learning. 

Growth continued through the 80s and into the 90s. 
In 1980, eight schools offered 60 baccalaureate degrees 
through 140 programs and 50 master’s degrees 
through 65 programs. By 1990, students could choose 
from nine schools offering 67 baccalaureate degrees 
and 55 master’s degrees. As the university celebrates 
its 50th anniversary in 1999, the curriculum now 
boasts 71 baccalaureate degrees, 61 master’s degrees 
and one joint doctoral degree. 

This growth has required an increase in other areas 
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Photo by Melba Levick from "Japanese-Style 
Gardens of the Pacific West Coast" 


such as faculty, campus employees, library 
holdings, and parking. The teaching staff has 
grown to 1702. Other campus employees total 
more than 1350. The main library is currently 
home to more than 1.1 million volumes. Parking 
spaces accommodate 10,000 cars. 

Not to be outdone by student and curriculum 
numbers, CSULB prides itself on its diverse 
landscaping. Many varieties of trees and 
ornamental plants decorate the campus. 

Afar cry from the dirt paths that Dr. Peterson 
walked in 1949, today’s visitors to the campus 
enjoy 75 acres of bonsai double-dwarf fescue turf 
grass and flowering peach trees. 

Landscaping aside, the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC), 
predicts a tremendous growth in enrollment--more 
than 30 percent between 1999 and 2010. The dramatic 
increase in students can be attributed to the growth 
in California’s population and the continued expansion 
of the California economy. 

California State University Chancellor Charles B. 
Reed has already addressed the challenge of the 
projected enrollment increase. Reed and his team want 
to assure continuing and future students that courses 
will be available to all who wish to enroll in them. 

Possible strategies include: implementing year- 
round school, increasing the use of off-campus sites, 
offering courses via the Internet, and adding more 
classes at night and on weekends. 

The 49ers of the next 50 years can be sure of 
CSULB’s continued commitment to provide quality 
education to a diverse local and global community 
in an aesthetically pleasing environment. - UM 
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ifty years ago a pair of Levi jeans was priced 

at $3.55 and gas was 17 cents a gallon. Coca- 

Cola sold for 5 cents and the maximum speed 
limit was 45 mph. 

Harry S. Truman served the United 
States as the 32nd president, holding 
office from April 12, 1945 to January 20, 
1953. The highest level of education that 
our former president received was a high 
school diploma. 

"Within the first few months, I 
discovered that being a president is like 
riding a tiger," Truman stated. "A man 
has to keep on riding or be swallowed." 

According to the Billboard Chart's, 
"Riders in the Sky," by Vaughn Monroe 
was the No. 1 song of 1949 for 12 weeks. 
"That Lucky Old Sun," by Frankie Laine 
and "A Little Bird Told Me," by Evelyn 
Knight also held the No. 1 spot number 
one spot in that year. 

The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences awarded "All the King's 
Men," best picture for 1949. Broderick 
Crawford, the film's star, received an 
Oscar for best actor, and best actress 
honors were awarded to Olivia de 
Havilland for her role in "The Heiress." 

The Pulitzer Prize in 1949 for local reporting was 
awarded to Malcolm Johnson of the New York Sun 
for his series of 24 articles entitled "Crime on the 
Waterfront" in New York City. 

The Pulitzer for drama is awarded to a 
distinguished play by an American author. In 1949 
the prize went to Arthur Miller for "Death of a 
Salesman." 

The U.S. Naval Drydocks on Terminal Island was 
activated. Its main purpose was to repair damaged 
ships from World War II. 5 

The name soon changed to Long Beach Naval 
Shipyard amid rumors that the base would close. 
The government eventually did close own the base 
in 1950, but reactivated it in February 1951. 

On September 28, 1949, 160 students and 13 
faculty members were part of an institution 
known as Los Angeles-Orange County State 
College. 
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The campus was a converted apartment building 
that housed only 13 classrooms. Tuition was $12.50 
a semester and the school offered only 25 courses 
with a tot j 


erson, who 


more and gasoline prices range from $1.17 to $1.89 
a gallon. A Coca-Cola can be purchased 80 cents and 
up, and the maximum speed limit is 65 mph. 
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William Jefferson Clinton is president. Clinton 
is serving his second term, which comes to an end 
in January 2001. Unlike Truman, Clinton received 
a college education. He holds degrees from 
Georgetown University, Oxford, and Yale. 

Three songs have held the No. 1 spot on the 
charts: "If You Had My Love," by Jennifer Lopez, 
"Livin' La Vida Loca," by Ricky Martin, and "Genie 
in a Bottle," by Christina Aguilera. TLC's "No 
Scrub," was also at No. 1 for four weeks. 

Among the box office smashes in 1999 are "The 
Sixth Sense; " the latest Star Wars installment, "The 
Phantom Menace;" and "The Spy Who Shagged Me." 

This year, three news staffs were nominated for 
the Pulitzer Prize for breaking news. 

The Hartford Courant was awarded the prize and 
also received $5,000 for its detailed coverage of a 
shooting rampage in which a state lottery worker 
killed four supervisors and then 
himself. 

A former CSULB journalism major, 
Chuck Philips, and a fellow Los Angeles 
Times reporter were honored with a 
Pulitzer for beat reporting. Their stories 
focused on corruption in the 
entertainment industry. 

As part of the government's plan to 
reduce funding, random navy bases 
throughout the United States were shut 
down. The Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
was one of them. It has not been 
operational since 1997. 

Today, more than 30,000 students 
attend California State University, 
Long Beach. 

The 322-acre campus houses 80 
buildings, 63 academic departments 
and programs, 11 centers, three 
By institutes, and three clinics. 

Tuition for full-time students is 
$914. Dr. Robert C. Maxson, CSULB's 
fifth president, assumed office in 1994. 

In 50 years, cinematic and musical 
styles have changed. Prices have 
increased. CSULB has grown. 

These changes are, however, 
superficial. The pop chart-reading, 
Coca Cola-drinking, Levi jeans-wearing 
American culture persists. - UM 
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Confident. Talented. Ambitious. They’re Cal State Long Beach 
students. With faculty and academic programs that draw national 
attention, Long Beach State is the university of choice for many of 
California’s top students, including 300 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit scholars this year. Why? The Beach is HOT! 


ALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, LONG BE 


